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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray 


THE MEXICAN PATRIOT. 


Tae name of Caracaros was heard with 
terror by the Spaniards long after their set- 
tlement in South America ; he was a prince, 
descended from the Incas of Peru, and most 
of his amcvestors had been sacrificed to the 
treachery and inhumanity of the Christian 
invaders. He had taken the field twice 
against the Spanish Viceroy with great suc- 
cess, and would in all probability have pos- 
sessed himself of the city of Mexico, but for 
the baseness of his own countrymen, who in- 
sidiously betrayed him to Don Lopez, one 
of the Spanish generals. 

Finding his head-quarters surprised, 
Caracaros, accompanied by his son Guyo- 
mar and a few faithful followers, cut his way 
through a host of the enemy, in the most 
desperate manner. He fled with precipita- 
tion to the mountains, where he was sure to 
find a temporary asylum from the malice of 
his foes. The Spaniards by this stroke had 
gained a Capital advantage ; for, such of the 
Mexicans as were not destroyed in the at- 
tack, laid down their arms, and became 
slaves to the conquerors, who possessed 
themselves at the same time of an ifnmense 
treasure, which the unfortunate Caracaros 
had accumulated for recovering the liberties 
cf his country. 

Among the prisoners made by the Span- 
iards, were his wife Orella, and his daughter 
Zedaria, a beautiful girl, about twelve years 
of age; they were taken, undistinguished 
amidst the tumult, and carried to Mexico, 
with a great number of unhappy captives. 
Orella took particular pains to conceal her 
rank from the Spaniards, believing that she 
and Zedaria were more likely to escape, as 
private persons, than if their real characters 
were known. They were settled in the 
family of Dén Lopez, who had been lately 
married to the daughter of the Viceroy. 
This lady, though a native of Spain, felt 
greatly for the sufferings of the miserable 





people over whom her father exercised his 
authority. She no sooner saw Zedaria, 
than she became prepossessed in her favour, 
and placed her and her mother, aftera short 
time, among those attendants who were con- 
stantly about her own person. 

Orella had formed several plans to escape 
to her affectionate Caracaros ; but the great 
distance of the place where he was posted 
from Mexico, and the continual successes 
of the Spaniards against such of the natives 
as made any opposition to their progress, 
deterred her from attempting to put any of 
them into execution. The repeated alarms 
which she suffered, and her anxiety for the 
fate of her husband, threw her into a malady 
which nature was unable to sustain, and she 
died some months after in the arms of Ze- 
daria, conjuring her, in her last moments, to 
pursue the fortune of her father, and never 
to depart from the religion of her country. 

Caracaros did not continue long in the 
place where he first took refuge, but with 
Guyomar, and a small number of his troops, 
penetrated through a desert part of the 
country, till they arrived at the territory of 
a warlike nation of Indians, who had been 
long settled on the borders of the great South 
Sea. Here he hoped, by his representations 
of the Spanish tyranny, to gain some assis- 
tance fur his desponding brethren, who 
groaned under their yoke. 

He spent a considerable time among these 
people, without being able to effect his pur- 
pose in the manner he expected. As a ya- 
tion, these people were by no means inclin- 
ed to commence hostilities against an army 
of Europeans, who, from repdrt, could com- 
mand thunder and lightning to destroy their 
assailants; they, however, gave Caracards 
leave to raise as many men as would volun- 
tarily enter into his service. With this per- 
mission, he in a short time augmented his 
troops to about 1500 men, with whom he re- 
turned towards Mexico, not doubting but 
that his army would be considerably in- 
creased when his adherents heard that Re 
was once more able to act offensively. 

During these transactions, the lady of 
Don Lopez had behaved with the greatest 
tenderness to her favourite Zedaria, who 
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tions she had received, and so little able to 
oppose the arguments which were made use 
of to prevail on her to renounce Paganism, 
that she readily embraced the Catholic re- 
ligion, and was christened with great cere- 
mony by the name of Mariana. 

Don Sebastian, the youngest son of a 
grandee of Spain, who commanded a troop 
of horse under Lopez, and occasionally visi- 
ted his family, was so struck with the beauty 
and accomplishments of this amiable cap- 
tive, that he felt great uneasiness on the oc- 
casion. He was too much a man of honour 
to violate the laws of hospitality, by attempt- 
ing to seduce her from the protection of his 
friend; and he had too much pride to 
think of declaring a virtuous passion for an 
obscure slave, who was supposed to be the 
offspring of a Peruvian peasant ;—a report 
which Orella, in order to conceal her quali- 
ty, had successfully propagated. 

Sebastian, however, could not absent him- 
self from the object of his admiration, and 
every day added to the violence of his pas- 
sion, which was at length discovered by Don 
Lopez, who had long secretly entertained 
unlawful views upon his wife’s favourite. 
He determined, therefore, to break off their 
connexion as soon as possible, and, pretend- 
ing to be greatly offended with Sebastian’s 
conduct, forbade him his house. The lady 
of Lopez was carried off by a sudden illness 
about this period, an accident which gave 
Sebastian the utmost concern, as he had for 
some time suspected a rival in that general; 
and, trembling for the consequences of Ma- 
riana being in his power, he was determined 
at all events to rescue her from destruction. 

For this purpose, depising the ridicule to 
which he laid himself open by the declara- 
tion, he boldly avowed his affection for Ma- 
rigna, and applied to the Viceroy for leave 
to marry her in public. This request was | 
not cemplied with; but the Governor di. 
rected, that, as the girl was a Christian, and 
as her kind mistress had made her free, 
sometime before her dissolution, she should 
be at liberty to leave the family of Lopez, 
whenever she thought proper. 

The Spanish general, irritated at these 
proceedings, caused his attendants to re- 
move Mariana in the night, to a village 
about six miles from the capital, near the 
place where his head-quarters were fixed. 

In the mean time, Caracaros, agreeably 
to his wishes, was joined by great numbers 
af the wretched natives, in his march, and 
fortunately fell in with a body of 1200 Pe- 
ruvians, who were engaged in the same 
cause with himself, and who were determip- 
ed to sacrifice their lives in defence of their’ 
country. With this force he encompassed 
the advance guard of the Spaniards, who 
little imagined their foes were s¢ formida- 





hle, and cut most of them to pieces, Lopez 


himself narrowly escaped being taken prise- 

ner, and fled with disgrace into the capital. 

The village to which Mariana had been sent, 

fell into the hands of Caracaros at the same 

time; and, as she was richly habited, she 
was supposed to be a person of no small dis- 

tinction; and, as such, brovght into the 

presence of her father. Four years had 
now elapsed since he last beheld her; and, 
though time had greatly improved upon her, 
he recollected her to be his long-lost child. 

She threw herself at his feet, and was una- 
ble to speak the effusions of her heart, from 
the surprise and joy which possessed her. 
After mutual caresses, she was sent under 
the conduct of her brether Guyomar, to a 
town called Mestees, at thai time garrisoned 
by the Mexicans, as a place of security ; 
while Caracaros was determined to pursue 
his advantage, and to push on tothe walls oi 
the capital. 

The next morning, however, he found it 
necessary to alter his resolution, as he re- 
ceived certain intelligence, that a body of 
the Spaniards and their auxiliaries, consist- 
ing of four times his numbers, were strongly 
posted within a league of the city, and his 
followers seemed to be unanimous in resolv - 
ing not to hazard a battle against such supe- 
rior force. 

Fer these reasons he, though unwilling, 
wheeled about, and divided his troops into 
small bodies, in order to harass the enemy, 
fixing the general rendezvous at Mestees, 
where he had despatched Guyomar the day 
before. 

In the dead of night, a messenger arrived 
at the camp of Caracaros, with the unwel- 
come tidings, that the detachment which 
had been sent off under the command of 
Guyomar, had been defeated by a troop of 
Spanish horse, and the gallant youth had 
been mortally wounded by the Spanish chief, 
whose principal object seemed to be the car- 
rying off Zedaria, in which he had unfortu- 
nately succeeded. 

The distress which the noble Indian felt 
upon this oceasion, may be easier imagined 
than described. Ife started from his tent, 
frantic at the intellizence, and flew to Mes- 
tees, where he had the mournful satisfaction 
of embracing Guyomar, just before he ex- 
pired. The youth had fought with uncom- 
mon courage hand to hand with the chief of 
the enemy, who made his attack in the most 
desperate manner, and who no sooner saw 
Zedaria in the hands of his followers, than 
be ordered them to desist from the combat, 
which was entirely in his own favour, and 
rode off in triumph. 

This Spanish officer was no other than 
Don Sebastian, who, being posted with a 
body of horse within a few miles of the head- 
quarters of Don Lopez, no sooner discover- 
ed that the enemy had carried off his adora- 
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ble Mamana, than he determined to recover 
her, or die in the attempt. To this end he 
selected a band of soldiers, whose valour he 
had often experienced, and proceeded to 
wateh the motions of Caracaros, from one 
of whese straggling troops he learned the 
circumstance of Mariana being sent to Mes- 
tess; on which he had pursued the detach- 
ment with the utmost celerity, overtaking 
and defeated it, as above-mentioned. 


The beautiful Indian was not a little sur- 
prised at the sight of Sebastian, who loaded 
her with caresses, while she expressed her 
apprehensions for Guyomar’s safety with 
the greatest anxiety. This led her to ex- 
plain to Sebastian who she really was, and 
tv acquaint him with the reasons which oc- 
casioned her to keep the fact a secret of her 
being the daughter of Caracaros. The 
Spanjard was alarmed at this information ; 
le was conscious he had given her brother 
his mortal wound, but thought it best for the 
present to conceal it from her, and used 
every means in hts power to alleviate her 
sorrow. 


An inundation, occasioned by the melting 
of snow on the high mountains, which is 
common in that quarter of the globe, pre- 
vented Sebastian from returning to the capi- 
tal by the usual road ; and, endeavouring to 
ford a small river which had been greatly 
increased by the floods, he was suddenly 
surrounded by one of the parties which 
Caracaros had despatched to harass the ene- 
my. He fought courageously for some 
minutes; but his horse, receiving a wound 
from one of the enemy’s arrows, in spite of 
his efforts to prevent him, jumped into the 
flood, and was carried down the stream with 
the utmost rapidity. His troops, being 
pressed by a superior force, were presently 
broken and put to flight, while Zedaria once 
more fell into the hands of the Mexicans, to 
whom she directly made herself known, and 
desired to be conveyed to her father. 


Caracaros, penetrated with the most live- 
ly grief for the death of his son, had retired 
fo an unfrequented cave near Mestess, 
which had frequently afforded him an asy- 
jum from his enemies, and which he now 
pitched uponas the burial-place of the lament- 
ed youth. The sight of his daughter threw 
a suffusion of joy over his countenance ; he 
tenderly embraced her, and, after hearing 
the manner she had been treated by Sebas- 
tian, suspected she had a partiality in his fa- 
vour. He was soon confirmed in his conjec- 
ture, by ber hinting that Sebastian desired 
nothing more than to put an end to the 
bloody war, which had been so long carried 
on with the natives; and that, asa proof of 
his earnest wishes for a happy reconciliation, 
he had instructed her to acquaint Caracaros 
that he should esteem the hand of his daugh- 


ter as the greatest honour which could be 
conferred upon him. 

The valiant Indian started at these words, 
and, darting a look full of resentment at 
Zedaria, struck into the cave; from whenge 
he instantly returned, bearing a bloody 
robe, which displaying before her !—*‘ Be- 
hold,” said he, ‘* degenerate girl, these fatal 
stains. This is thy brother’s vestment; his 
blood cries loudly for vengeance on that yil- 
lain whose praises you have just been so lav- 
ish in.” Zedaria was filled. with horror at 
these words; she sunk senseless upon the 
ground, and was conveyed soon after by her 
attendants to Mestees, where the disturb- 
ance of her mind threw her into a disorder, 
from which the most melancholy consequen- 
ces were apprehended. 

In the meantime, Sebastian, after being 
carried a considerable way down the 
stream, with difficulty reached the opposite 
shore, from whence, wandering some time 
through unfrequented paths, he at length 
arrived at a village garrisoned by the Spa- 
niards. Here, he learned the important 
news, that Don Lopez had resigned his mili- 
tary employments, and that he himself was 
advanced to the chief command of the Spa- 
nish forces. This intelligence greatly re- 
lieved the perturbation of his mind; and, 
after making the necessary dispositions for 
dislodging the enemy, he sent overtures of 
a very honourable nature to Caracaros, and 
repeated the offer he had before made with 
respect to his daughter. The inflexible In- 
dian, however, would hearken to no terms 
of accommodation, and pursued his opera- 
tions with redoubled vigour. 

Tired of making war in detail, this intre- 
pid chief encouraged his troops to hazard a 
general battle. In order to deceive the 
Spaniards, the natives made a feiut of retir- 
ing before them. ‘The Europeans pushed 
close upon their rear, till the Mexicans 
came between two hills, within a few miles 
of Mestees, when they suddenly made a 
stand, and Sebastian found himself flanked 
by two large bodies of his enemies. The 
action presently became general ; but, from 
Caracaros having receivedya shot in hjs 
lungs, and the enemy’s artillery being ad- 
mirably served, the Indians became dis- 
heartened, and were sovun put to flight, not- 
withstanding their advantageous situation. 
A great slaughter ensued, and Caracaros, 
with the shattered remains of his troops, 
took refuge in Mestees, which was imme- 
diately after invested by the victor, and 
summoned to surreader. The Indian chief, 
finding his death was at hand, sent for his 
daughter, who was now in a state of recove- 
ry from the malady under which she had 
suffered. Zedaria came weeping into his 
presence ; she fell upon ber knees, and kis- 
sed her father’s hand; but he turned himself 
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from her, and, after upbraiding her with be- 


garded me with a soft and gracious air. Te 
tcraying her country, sacrificing the gods of 


praised my flocks, and the care I took of 


her fathers, and wishing to marry the mur- 
derer of her brother, stabbed her to the 
heart ! 

This ferocious act of savage patrictism 
struck all the beholders with horror. A few 
minutes after, Sebastian, to whom the gates 
had been opened by the people, upon his 
solemn promise that their lives should be 
spared, entered the mournful apartment. 
Caracaros, observing him petrified with as- 
tonishment with the dreadful spectacle, in 
dying accents addressed him to tis purport : 
—‘* Christian, my son’s revenged ;—thou 
shalt not exult o’er his grave—my daughter 
owes her death to thee—fare thee well, and 
kuow that Caracaros despised thy offers, as 
he wished not to survive the freedom of his 
country.”—Here, death stopped his further 
utterance, and the attention of the specta- 
tors was attracted by Sebastian, who threw 
himself upon the body of the lifeless Mari- 
ana, in an agony of despair; and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that his attendants 
could separate him from her. 

She was interred with great funeral pomp 
ashort time after, in the cathedral church 
at Mexico, by the direction of her lover, 
who caused a monument to be erected to her 
memory, containing an inscription, reciting 
her melancholy story, engraved in letters 
of gold. 


_—— 


NICIAS AND GLICERA. 
By Gesner. 

Glicera was beautiful and poor. Scarce 
had she numbered sixteen springs, when she 
lost her mother who had brought her up. 
Reduced to servitude, she kept tie locks of 
Lamon, who cultivated the lands of a rich 
citizen of Mitylene. One day her eyes 
flowing with tears, she went to visit her 
mother’s solitary tomb. She poured on the 
grave a cup of pure water, and suspended 
crowus of flowers to the branches of the 
bushes she had planted round it. Seated 
beneath the mournful shade, and drying up 
her tears, she said, ‘*O thou most tender of 
mothers, how dear tg my heart is the re- 
membrance of thy virtues! If ever I for- 
get the instructions thou gavest me, with 
a tranquil smile, in that fatal moment, when, 
incliniug thy head upon my bosom, I saw 
thee expire;—if ever I forget them, may 
the propitious God forsake me! and may 
thy sacred shade for ever fly me! It is thou 
that hast just preserved my innocence. | 
conre to tell thy mauesall. Wretch that | 
am! Is there any one on earth to whom | 
dare open my heart? Nicias, the lord of 
this country, came hither to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the autuma. Hesaw me; he re- 





them. He often told me that | was genteel, 
and made me presents. Gods! how was l 
deceived! but inthe country who mistrusts ¢ 
{ said to myself, how kind our master is! 
May the gods reward him! All my vows 
shall be for him. Tis all that I can do; but 
I will for ever do it. The rich are happy, 
and favoured by the immortals. When 
bountiful like Nicias, they deserve to be 
happy. This to myself 1 said, and let him 
take my hand and press it in his. The other 
day I blushed, and dared not look up, when 
he puta gold ring upon my finger. See, 
he said, what is engraved on this stone? A 
winged child, who smiles like thee; and "tis 
he that must make thee happy. As he 
spoke these words, he stroked my cheeks, 
that were redder than the fire. He loves 
me; he has the tenderness of a father for 
me. How have I deserved so much kind- 
ness from a lord, and so rich and powerful ? 
O, my mother, that was all thy poor child 
thought. Heavens! how was I deceived ! 
This morning he found me in the orchard ; 
he chucked me familiarly under the chin. 
Come, he said, bring me some new-blown 
flowers to the myrtle-bower, that I may 
there enjoy their sweet perfumes. With 
haste 1 chose the finest flowers ; and, full.of 
joy | ran to the bower. Thou art, he said, 
more nimble than the zephyrs, and more 
beautiful than the goddess of flowers. Then, 
immortal gods ! I yet tremble at the thought; 
he then catched me in his arms, and pressed 
me to his bosom, and all that love can pro- 
mise, all that is soft and seducing, flowed 
from his lips; 1 wept; I trembled. Unable 
to resist such arts, | had heen for ever lost. 
No, thou wouldst no longer have had a 
child, if thy remembrance had not watched 
over my heart. Ah! if thy worthy mother 
had ever seen thee suffer such disgraceful 
caresses! That thought alone gave me 
power to force myself from the arms of the 
seducer and fly. 

** Now I come; O, with what comfort is 
it that Estill dare! I come to weep over 
thy grave. Alas! poor and unfortunate as 
Iam, why did I lose thee when so young. 
! droop like a fiower, deprived of the support 


| that sustained its feeble stalk. This cup of 


pure water I pour to the honour of thy manes. 
Accept this garland! Receive my tears! 
May they penetrate even to thy ashes! 
Hear, O my mother, hear; "tis to thy dear 
remains, that repose beneath these flowers, 
which my eyes have so often bedewed ; "tis 
to thy sacred shade I here renew the vows of 
my heart. Virtue, innocence, and the fear 
of the gods, shall make the happiness of mv 
days. Therefore poverty shall never dis- 
iurb the serenity of my mind. May I do 
notluag that thon wonldst not have approved 














with a smile-of tenderness, and | shail sure- 
ly be, as thou wast, beloved of gods and 
men. For I shall be gentle, modest, indus- 
trious. O, my mother, by living thus, | 
hope to die like thee, with smiles and tears 
of joy.” 

Glicera, on quitting the place, felt all the 
powerful charms of virtue. The gentle 
warmth that was diffused over her mind 
sparkled in her eyes, still wet with tears. 
She was beautiful as those days of spring, 
when the sun shines through a transient 
shower. With a mind qnite tranquil, she 
was hastening back to her labour, when Ni- 
clas ran to meet her. ‘O, Glicera!” he 
said, and tears flowed down his cheeks, “ I 
have heard thee at thy mother’s tomb. Fear 
nothing, virtuous maid! I thank the immor- 
tal gods! I thank that virtue, which hath 
preserved me from the crime of seducing 
thy inuocence. Forgive me, chaste Glice- 
ra! Forgive, nor dread in me a fresh of- 
fence. My virtue triumphs through thine. 
Be wise, be virtuous, and be ever happy. 
That meadow, surrounded with trees, near 
to thy mother’s tomb, and half the flock thou 
keepest, are thine. May a man of equal 
virtue complete the happiness of thy days! 
Weep not, virtuous maid! but accept the 
present I offer thee with a sincere heart, 
and suffer me from henceforth to watch over 
thy happiness. If thou refusest me, a re- 


morse for offending thy virfue will be the j 


torment of all my days. Forget, O vouch- 
sale to forget my crime, and I will revere 
thee as a propitious power that hath defend- 
ed me against myself.” 








EH GLEANER. — 








: - So we'lllive, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterilies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News ; and we'll talk with chem too. 


—— 





GENTLEMAN.—The indiscriminate use of 
the word gentleman is productive of infinite 
mistakes as appears by the following anec- 
dote :— 

«4 German Baron in London, haying 
waited for bis barber, a journeyman arrived 
in his stead, and informed him that the old 
gentleman had been taken ill, but that he 
would have the honour of shaving him. 
This anecdote the baron used to relate, 
whenever any Englishman was present at 
his master’s court, to insmuate that the 
English gentry were a set of barbers.” 


ImiTATion or Styie.—Every man has a 
certain manner and character in writing 
and speaking, which he spoils by a too close 
and servile imitation of another; as Bishop 
Felton, an imitator of Bishop Andrews, ob- 
served, ‘ I had almost marred my own natu- 
ral trot by endeavouring to imitate his artifi- 
cial amble.” 
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THE TRAVELLINR. 
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*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
‘To peep at sucha world; to see the stir 
Oithe great Babel, aud not feel the crowd. 





THE INTERIOR OF PEKIN. 
[From the unpublished Travels of Mr. TimkowsRi.] 


Tue streets are very dirty, and in many 
parts there are deep hoilows, which during 
part of the year form pools. The Chinese 
ride on asses, which are kent ready saddled 
at every gate of the city. A ride does not 
cost more than ten teheches, about four 
kopes of Russia: light parcels may be com- 
veyed by these asses. Some persons employ 
in winter a porter to draw them in a kind of 
sledre.. We were assured there are small 
carriages drawn by men, in which one may 
travel from Pekin to the southern provinces 
of the empire. The population of China is 
much too great in proportion to the extert 
of the cultivated land. 

Beggars live in caverns (or rather holes) 
in the earth, under the walls of the city. 
Nothing can be conceived more hideous and 
disgusting than the sight of these wretches, 
who have hardly any elothing but a piece of 
mat; they hang about the shops in the city 
of the merchants, or in the southern suburb, 
to ask alms. When they have obtained some 
teheches, they crawl again into their holes. 
Nobody could tell us whether there is an 
hospital or other charitable institution, ex- 
cept a foundling hospital situated in the 
southern suburb, near the gate called Gou 
an-Zsioui, founded in 1662, in the first year 
of the reign of Kansi. We were told that 
during the winter a porringer full of maize 
boiled in water, is distributed to each beg- 
gar, in the name of the Bogdo-Khan (great 
king, or emperor), but they are few who are 
so fortunate as to profit by this imperial fa- 
vour. In the temple of Lounwantan, or 
Tschaoyongue, situated in the southern sub- 
urb, behind the gates of the eastern citadel, 
the Choschanes also distribute groats among 
the poor. 

Going through the city, about three 
o'clock in the afternoos, to the southern 
suburb, we saw the streets filled with great 
crowds of people in perpetual motion: they 
were almost all men. The barbers and some 
others were exercising their professions in 
the middle of the streets. Almost all the 
houses have shops, each filled with goods of 
one kind only. We passed before thesouth- 
gate of the Red City,* in the interior, of 
which is situated the palace of the B o- 
Khan. The imperial edifice is not to be seen 
from the outside. The square before the 
gate is paved with large flags, and adorned 





* ta. Russian, Krasania-Gerod, which may 
also be translated the Beautiful City. 
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with columns of granite. Nobody can pass 
an horseback, and only pedestrians are ad- 
mitted. The guards were seated on stools 
before the gate, and smoking at their ease. 
The dirty garments of the guards do not at 
all add to their splendour. 

To day (the 9th of December) was, ac- 
cording to the Chinese chronology, the 16th 
day of the 11th month. The Bogdo-Khan, 
in the character of the first ecclesiastic of 
all the religions of the empire, repairs in 
pracession to the temple of Heaven, to offer 
a sacrifice of purification, on occasion of the 
great execution of all the individuals con- 
demned to death during the course of the 
year. The state criminals and rebels are 
executed immediately after their sentence , 
the others are conducted to their place of 
punishment, and there kept in prison till 
this time; and the emperor, Bogdo-Khan, 
marks on a list those whw shall be included 
in the general execution. The emperor, 
Zian-Loun (Kien-Long), very seldom grant- 
ed any pardons; but under Zsia-Zin (Kia- 
King), out of fifty persons condemned to 
death, and conducted to the place of punish- 
ment, only fourteen were executed. Yes- 
terday, the vases destined for the sacrifice 
were conveyed to the temple; several ele- 
phants, richly harnessed, had been loaded 
with them. This morning, at five o’clock, 
the Begdo-Khan went thither on horse-back, 
followed by a numerous suit of great officers, 
and a military escort. No citizeus had per- 
mission to see his majesty; the doors, the 
avenues, the windows, were strictly closed, 
and curtains were spread at the entrance of 
all the cross streets, The boschis, who kept 
guard at our door, had warned us that none 
of us would be permitted to appear in the 
streets during the whole morning. Guards 
were even placed before several Chinese 
houses, so great was the fear entertained of 
ah attempt on the life of the emperor, since 
the danger to which Zsia-sin, the late empe- 
ror, had beenexposed. It washisnegligence, 


the dependence in which he was kept by his ! 


eunuchs, which had rendered him an object 
of contempt and hatred to the people. How- 
ever, it was in the interior of his palace that 
his head cook rushed tpon him with a knife 
in his hand, and would have killed him but 
for the devotedness of one of the body- 
gnards; who, putting himself before the em- 
peror, seized the assassin, who gave him 
several wounds with the knife. He was 
raised to the rank of Goun, or prince of the 


fifth class. 


An 








Ina party, an **Ode to Winter” being 
proposed as the subject for a copy of verses, 
a person present being at a loss for an ap- 
propriate commencement, a facetious friend 
suggested that no word could be more fit 
than ** Hail!” 





THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Broogss. 











PROFESSICNAL MISERIES. 


No. ll. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Tne following diary ef a weck, taken 
from my private pocket miscellany, will re- 
call faded ideas to those few lucky stars who 
have had the good fortune to fulfil their wish- 
es, though once in a similar situation with 
myself, viz. one wife, three children, a maid, 
(made with an appetite to balance the first 
four,) and self, all dependent upon the Sat- 
urday’s pay of the Treasurcr, at the theatre 
where I am stationary Author. 

Monday.—Attend the levee of the Pro- 
prietor. Ordered to dramatize the tale of 
the “* Two Drowned Cats.” Hint the absur- 
dity of the title. It must be done a’ ftiend 
having suggested the idea. The friend has 
promised to fill the box list for a fortnight. 
Call at the library, get the book, and walk 
home, muttering the lines from Hamlet, 
“The cat will mew,” &c. Reach home. 
Question—ls the dinner waiting, love? No; 
but the tax-gatherer is. Sit down to write 
the piece—cursed idea, horrible title; but 
something must be made of it. Begin old 


style—Act I. Scene I. Romantic spot on the 


borders of a lake, Twilight. Enter 
‘«« A pound of candles and a pennorth of sand, 
Sir.” “ Pshaw ! tell the man to cail for his 
money in the morning.”—Proceed to write 
Enter Don Gonsalva, stroking his whiskers, 
exclaiming,—*“ Beg pardon, dear. Lend 
me the light :—there’s a knock at the door.” 
Door opened. Enter Tom Smith, who has 
just come up from the country; is an old 
friend, and must stop to sup. Good bye to 
the ** Two Drowned Cats” for that night. 
Tuesday.—Go to rehearsal of revived 
burletta. Bad celd, bad subject, and bad 
grammar :—the first in my throat, the second 
in the burletta, and the third in the mouths 
of the actors and actresses. Just on the point 
of going home, when the Manager desires me 
to write a comic song, for Mr. Broadgrin to 
sing betwixt the acts on the following even- 
ing. 
Wednesday.—V inish the first act of the 
‘“ Two Drowned Cats.” Take the cemic 
song to the Manager; retuen, and find that 
the kitten has been rude upon the tale of the 
‘‘ Two Drowned Cats.” Wife promises to 
get the marks out vith a hot iron. 
Thursday.—éetched in a great hurry to 
the theatre. Manager has engaged Mrs. 
Straingut, the celebrated tragic actress, who 


‘js to mmake her first appearance in the “ Twe 





Cats.” Ordered io wriie a local address, to 
be spoken by her ladyship onthe occasion. 
Friday.—Take home the “ Two Drown- 
ed Cats.” Read it in the green-room—loud 
laughter, and half-stifled whisperings of 
“Oh, what stuff."—Introduced to Mrs. 
Straingut—present her with the address 
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were so violent, that | awoke, in the delight- 
ed sensations of a man who was determined 
to follow the hint thus given. I thaught 
there might be something in the dream—at 
least I was determined to try it; for the 
words Poet, Fame, were continually before 
my eyes, and flattered me that it was an 





which I have written. 
line; but, to oblige the Author, she does not 
mind speaking it. 

Saturday.—Getting up the * Two Drown- 
ed Cats” all day. 

Night.—In the treasury. No money. 

Sunday.—In the dumps. 


The above are the casual occurrenees of 


the week, and, doubtless, the cap will fit 
many brothers of the quill, if they choose to 
wear it. When I first turned Author, I was 
influenced by a dream. I remember the 
night returning from the theatre, highly de- 
lighted with the performances, but exces- 
sively tired; in order to overcome which, I 
threw myself down in my clothes: present- 
ly I fell asleep, and thought myself in the 
abode of Dame Fortune. It was a large 
marble hall, in the middle of which appear- 
ed a tremendous wheel, much of the same 
shape with our lotteries. Upon the top of 
it was seated the lady herself: she was not 
pretty, but certainly could not be thought 
ugly. Presently I fancied that I was just 
born, and in the act of being presented to 
Mrs. Fortune, by a venerable aged female, 
whom I[ called Nurse; she was addressed by 
the title of Destiny. I was told by her, that 
it was customary, upon entering into a liv- 
ing state, to pass before the Goddess of For- 
tune, who, if she liked my appearance, 
would give me leave to draw a lot from 
within her wheel. There were many other 
little children brought in by the nurse, who 
were all waiting to try their chance. Her 
ladyship being ready, methought Destiny 
began to turn the wheel, when, instantly, a 
little smiling cherub ran playfully to the 
wheel, popped his hand into it, and drew 
forth a small slip of paper. ‘The other chil- 
dren drew near him, be opened it, and read 
Mechanic, Health, Long Life, Content. 
The rest began to laugh ;—the urchin laugh- 
ed in retugn, appeared content, and disap- 
peared. 

The second slip presented the lot of a 
s¢cond, as follows—Judge, Patience, Rich- 
es; a third—Tailor, Comfort, Self-satisfac- 
tion; a fourth—Carriage and Four, Jealous 
Wife; a fifth-—Patriot, Disgrace. It soon 
came to my turn, when, boldly walking up 
to the wheel, I thrust my hand in and drew 
forth a paper, on which was written, in very 
legible characters, Poet, Fame, Poverty. 

The two first gave me so much joy, that I 
scarcely perceived ‘the latter word; and it 
is a question, if I had, whether it would have 
abated my ardour, the effects of which 


Quite out of her 


omen of my future greatness. I applied 
myself diligently to my studies, and every 
spare half-hour was. sure to be found. com; 
posing sonnets to “* Delia’s Eyes,” or writing 
an elegy on the death of a favourite Robin. 
The fact is, the two first words I visited 
myself, and the latter has never failed to 
visit me.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMGIRS OF JOHN TANNER. 


Joun Tanner was the son of a cle 
who removed, with his family, to the banks 
of the Ohio, near the mouth of the Miami 
River, some time previous to the year 1790. 
He had been settled there but about ten 
days, when apprehensions were entertained 
of an attack from a party of Indians. The 
unsettled state of that part of the country, at 
the time, exposed its scattered inhabitants to 
frequent incursions from their savage neigh- 
bours. Tanner was then about nine years 
of age; notwithstanding the prohibition of 
his father, he wandered to a short distance 
from the house, and had just filled his* hat 
With walnuts, picked from a neighbouring 
tree, when he was seized upon by a party of 
Indians, who, by their threats, foreed him ta 
silence, and carried him off. This party 
was commanded, it is said, by an Indian, 
who resided near Saganaw, and whose wife 
had lately lost her son. Bereft of her only 
ehild, the mother appeared inconsolable, and 
finally begged her husband would make a 
prisoner of one, about the same age, to whom 
she might transfer all the affection which she 
had borne to her own oifspring. With this 
view, the Indian had armed a party of his 
friends, proceeded down towards the settle- 
ments, found this child, carried him off, and 
returned with him to his wife, who was de- 
lighted on beholding a boy so nearly of the 
age of that which she had lost. 
By these Indians young Tanner was 
treated with kindness; he rose to manhood 
—became distinguished as a brave nan and 
a hunter. From cireumstances which we 
have not ascertained, his adopted parénts, 
who belonged to the Saganaw tribe of the 
Ottawa nation, removed to amore western 
country: the man died; his wife became 
the leader of a small party, that resided oc- 
ocasionally on the Lake of the Woods, or on 
Red River, or Assiniboin. Tanner was of- 
fered the situation of chief, which he wisely 
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declined, judging that his white origin would 
make him an object of suspicion. He ap- 
peared satisfied with his success as a hunter, 
and had no farther ambition. Although he 
had acquired many of the characteristics of 
Indians, still he had some peculiarites, which 
marked him as one of different origin. He 
had never been seen to taste of ardent spirits, 
or tosmoke a pipe. Instead of purchasing 
trifles and gewgaws, as is customary with 





Indians, he devoted the produce of his hunts, 
which were always successful, to the acqui- | 
sition of clothing, useful to himself, to his! 
adopted mother, or her relations. In coal 
state he appears to have lived perfectly hap- 

py, respected and esteemed by all his fel-; 
low-hunters. In the year 1816, be render- 

ed an important service to Lord Selkirk’s | 
settlement, by guiding a party of new set- | 
tlers, who were under the direction of Gov- | 
ernor M’Donnell and Captain D’Orsonnen. | 
from Rainy Lake to Fort Douglass. This | 
reinforcement arrived at so timely a moment | 
as to make Tanner a great favourite at the | 
settlement: he was pointed out to Lord | 
Selkirk during that nobleman’s visit to his 

colony. [is lordship took great interest in 

his situation, and by his exertions ‘Tanner’s | 
family was discovered. js recollections | 
of the scenes of his early youth, though faint | 
at first, gradually brightened. He had for-| 


gotten his father’s name, or, rather, it had | 


become confused in his recollection with 
that of a friend of his family, called Taylor, 
sv that this was at first thought to be his 
name. 


Through the benevolent and active inter- 
terence of Lord Selkirk, Tanner was restored 
tu his family, who recognised him, and re- 
ceived him well: he had already brought 
several of his children into the United States, 
aud had three of them in Mackinaw, when, 
in 1823, he determined to return to the 
Lake of the Woods for the others. The In- 
dians, it appears, manifested great unwil- 
lingness to allow the two young girls to be 
taken out of the country, and they opposed 
his endeavours, until, finally, with the as- 
sistance of Dr. M’Laughlin, he succeeded ! 
in removing his children. Ife appears to 
have felt but little affection for the mother| 
of hisdaughters, and wished her to remain in 
the country ; but she, finding her efforts to 
keep her daughters unavailing, resolved to 
go with them. They had passed Rainy 
I.ake, and were at the Portage de I’Isle, in 
Bad (Maligne ) River, when the wife indu- 
ced an Indian, who was travelling with them, 
to shoot Tanner. She, it appears bribed 
him with the promise of her elder daughter. 
The poor man was near falling a victim to 
the plot: his wife ran away with the Indian, 
took her daughters with her, and left him 
alone and wounded; fortunately, he was! 
picked up by a canoe, going to Rainy Lake ; | 








they conveyed him thert; his da ughie 
joined him, and, as he said, treated him 
with the utmost Kindness. His wife pro- 
ceeded down the river with her accomplice, 
who was said to have had a bad name, even 
among the Indians, previous to this circum- 
stance. 

Tanner was lately met with at Rainy 
Lake, not far from the head of Winnipeck 
River, by some English travellers. He 
was then living ina European tent, accom- 
panied by his two daughters. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———Science has sought.on weary wing, 
By sea and shore. each mute and living thing. 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 
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Remarkable instance of the misapplication 
of the word Horn. 


Reporr was made from the committee 
appointed to consider the reason, why the 
absurd ascription of a pair of horns to the 
husband of an adulteress had become so 
general. 

The word orn has many meanings: it is 
an embiein of strength and protection, from 
the use that is made of it by cornigerous 
animals. In the bible, when written in the 
singular number, it frequently denotes pow- 
er and furce ; as where it is said, “ my horn 
shalt thon exalt like the horn of a unicorn,” 
—** his horn shall be exalted with honour,” 
—-‘‘ there will [ make the horn of David to 
bud,”—** the horn of Moab is cut off, and 


iis arm is broken,”—‘“‘ and the same horn 


made war with the saints,” and in other 
expressions to the same import. 

It has been employed as a measure or 
container of liquids; as where Samuel is 
commanded “to fill his horn with oil and 
go,”—after which, ** he took the horn of oi} 
and anointed him ;” and Zadok took a horn 
of oil out of the tabernacle, and anointed 
Solomon; from its convenience inthe early 
stares of society, a ‘* hoHow” horn was em- 
ployed as a drinking vessel; and the cant 
term is familiar and popular to this day, of 
taking a horn, when drinking a glass of 
ligour is meant. 

It bas likewise been used as a depositary 
or recipient of solids; hence the cornucopia, 
or “horn of plenty,” was introduced to 
notice at an early day. For, whethee 












































maltieea, the nurse of Jupiter, was a beast 
or a woman, it is agreed that the horn, was 
that of a she-goat, and was adopted as the 
emblem of plenty and abundance. And it 
is perfectly understood, that the horn of the 
Argali, or fawn-coloured wild sheep of 
North America, which on account of it mag- 
nitude, is called the big horn, is used by the 
aboriginal tribes of the Rocky Mountains, 
as we employ a basket, tray, or bowl, to this 
day. Among the Scotch, the mull or snuff- 
box, is made of sheep’s horn, neatly and 
sometimes curiously worked. 

A horn is used further to denete a wind 
instrument of the musical kind: probably, 
one of the earliest contrivances of this sort, 
nearly coeval with the reed or pipe, was 
the horn. 

It is known as a fact, that air blown into 
an oblong tube of indefinite length aud di- 
mension, will, if urged with moderate skill, 
from a narrow orifice or inlet, to a wide 
aperture or outlet, produce a sound, varying 
in tone and intensity. A cow’s horn, among 
other hollow horns, is such a tube. Played 
with skill, it becomes a musical instrument, 
and rude tunes may be performed upon it; 
and here is another origin, more recent in 
all likelihood, than the preceding rudimcn- 
tal and incipient music. It would seem 
that the horn succeeded the reed and the 
straw. (Cornu, arundo, et avena.) 

The effect producd by the horn in this 
simple preparation, was observed to be ex- 
ceedingly impressive in its effect. It pecu- 
liarly affected dogs; horses were roused by 
it, and man himself excited. It was thence 
adopted by the votaries of the chase; and 
from its power to stimulate bounds, steeds, 
and their grand directors, regularly employ- 
ed in the exercise of hunting. 

The ballad of Chevy. Chase opens with 
the words, 


To hunt the deer with hound and horn, &c. 


The poem of the Lady of the Lake, con- 
tains in the first canto, the words, 


The clanging hoof and horn, 


with numberless other passages from Addi- 
con to Scott, in fertile succession. 

It was stated that the subject had a 
material and ultimate connexion, with that 
branch of zoology, which embraces the cor- 
nigerous and ruminant animals. 
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After the sonorous and musical property 
of hollow horns had been discovered, expe- 

riments were subsequently made to imitate 

them in metals. Accordingly copper and 
brass were figured to resemble, and finally 
tosurpass the nativehorns. Twoof them, the 
“french” horn, and the ‘* bugle” horn, 
though possessing not a particle of the origi- 
nal material, still retain the denomination of 
the source whence they sprung. And even 
the “ postman’s” horn, though made of tin, 
bears evidence in its name, of the family to 
which it belongs. 

It was the musical horn that was employ- 
ed as the terror to Cuckolds. For when it 
became known that a man was so unfortu- 
nate or indiscreet in his matrimonial affairs, 
as that his wife dispensed her favours to 
her male neighbours, and went abroad for 
amorous adventures, it was an ancient cus- 
tom to communicate the intelligence, as 
soon as it became a matter of notoriety, by 
a salute with the music of horns, or in other 
words, by playing the cuckold’s march. 
This was done by some of the wags or foes 
of the vicinity, so near the house, that both 
the lady and gentleman could hear it, and 
be assured that the criminal secret was out. 

After this exhibition of facts, it became 2 
matter of surprise and merriment indeed, that 
the solid horns of a deer, which, by the by, 
partake more of bone than of horn, and that 
have nothing musical in them, should have 
been taken (or rather mistaken) for the in- 
jured husband’s tokens of dishonour. The 
absurdity probably derived a remote colour- 
ing from the sprouting of antlers from the 
head of Acteon, when according to the 
fable, Diana transformed him into a stag; 
and likewise, from the rapid repullulation of 
these capital ornaments from the skull of g 
buck, after the annual shedding. 

On the whole, the report concluded that 
the salutation by the horns was of a sonorous 
and roughly musical kind, somewhat re- 
sembling the Skimmeltie of the low dutch, 
partly monitorial and partly msulting. 

2. That the wife’s misconduct, when 
known to the people of the neighbourhood, 
occasionally roused them to this boisterous 
and significant expression of their feelings. 

3. That the parties for whom the edifyisg 
lesson was intended, might profit by it in 
two ways, the wife by amending her con- 
duct, and the husband by proper restraint. 
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4. That the vulgar, though fashionable 
ascription of corneous excrescences sprout- 
ing from the front of a Cuckold, is wholly 
preposterous, and unsupported by national 
manners, or dy rational deduction. 


The aculeated sting-ray of New-York. 

From Plandome by the hand of Singleton 
Mitchill, Esq. came three tails, with their 
double spines and reversed serratures, of 
that huge member of the Skate (or Ray) 
family, having a very long and slender tail, 
armed with a great number of prickles ir- 
regularly distributed over its surface; and 
with two formidable spines, one over the 
other and somewhat in advance, near its 
root or junction with the body, and also des- 





(Mya) which they root out or dislodge trom 
their habitations in the sand and devour, 
They are usually catched in seines; and 
when the nets are hanled near the land, 
the fish naturally swag or press toward the 
water. Allis confusion and terror. to: the 
poor fish. To prevent their escape, some 
of their captors are in the habit of walking 
behind the seine. In the congregation 





of fish, many species are huddled together, 
who were never in such near approach 
before, But a few moments of life remain. 
The net is dragged up, and its contents 
are exposed on the beach. While it is 
approaching, it sometimes happens that 
an unfortunate Sting-ray making a violent 
and last effort to escape, and having no 
room to turn himself in his knotted enclo- 








titute of dorsal and caudal fins. 

The length of the tail, four feet and ten | 
inches; length of the upper or outer thorn 
or spinous process, six inches; of the lower 
or inner one, seven inches. The prickles 
inserted in the skin, in very much the same 
manner, as they beset the trunk of a rose or 
briar; without any regular disposition ; they 
are radiated from the circumference toward 
the center where the radii disappear, and 
turn to a pyramidal point or sharp apex. 
Their appearance is so curious, that. they 
have repeatedly, on transient inspection, 
been taken for barnacles or limpets. They 
are stouter and stronger on the dorsum 
and sides, than on the ventral and inferior 
surface, and remarkably more extensive 
and prominent at the base of the tail than 
near its termination. 

It is very evident that this fish, whether 
described in the books of ichthyology or not, 
is not the Raja rubus of Bloch, as describ- 
ed in the edition of his Natural History of 
Yishes, by Castel, Paris, Vol. 9. p. 46. with 
a figure; nor the Raie Ronce of De La 
Cepede, which approaches nearer to it than 
any of the twenty-one species he has enu- 
merated in his Natural. Histery of Fishes, 
Vol. 1. ps 42—215, Plate 5, p. 107. 

Fishermen sometimes receive wounds 
from this dangerous instrument. The crea- 
tures do not voluntarily advance to attack 
human beings. They commonly approach 
the shores of Long-island, in August and 
September annually ; and among other ope- 
rations, they, together with the Raja 





bonasus, or cow-nosed Ray, make dreadful 
havec among the clams (Venus) and pissers, 


sure, recedes from the shore upon which he 
is doomed instantly to perish, tail foremost, 
and unintentionally wounds the foot, ankle, 
leg, knee, or thigh, of the too ardent pursu- 
ers, who closed nearer the seine than pru- 
dence warrants. 

The wound is bad, for it mingles puncture 
with laceration. It is so serious,. that the 
natives of some of the South Sea islands, 
have barbed their arrows with the armature 
or spine of the Sting-ray, instead of curions- 
ly prepared pieces of stone as practised by 
our Mohegan natives, otherwise called 
Lenni lennapi, or Delawares. The weapon, 
fortunately, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, was pronounced to be utterly free 
from all sort of poisonous matter. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Gordart has reckoned up forty-eight varie- 
tics of the fly, without including them all in 
this enumeration. The multitude of these 
lively insects, which the first general sun- 
shine calls forth into life, has limits which 
the human eye is incapable of exploring. 


Composition for perserving eggs.—Put 
into a tub or vessel one bushe! quick-lime, 
thirty-two ounces of salt, eight ounces of 
cream of tartar, and mix together with as 
much water as will reduce the composition | 
to that consistence, that it will cause an egg 
toswim with its top just above the liquid ; 
then put and keep the eggs therein, which 
will preserve them sound for the space of 
two years at least 






























































WM. Champoilion, jun. is pursuing with 
the greatest zeal, his archeological research- 
es at Naples, in the entire of the surround- 
ing country. He has visited Puzzoli, Baia, 
Pompeia, and Pestum, and has been present 
at the searches made at Nola. The Bour- 
bon museum at Naples: has furnished him 
with new subjects of Egyptian investigation ; 
he has ascertained that three large engraved 
fragments of red. granite which are there 
preserved, are remains of three of the obe- 
lisks of Rome; he has discovered for the 
first time the case of a mummy, the legends 
drawn on which are in hieratic characters: 
they are followed by another inscription, 
which is neither Egyptian nor Grecian, and 
respecting which the enlightened traveller 
promises to give further details. 


There is less uniformity in the temperature 
of fluids to the boiling point, than is general- 
ly supposed.—-F'rom the experiments of Dr. 
Bostock, it appears that a variation of 50 
deg. may be .produced in the temperature of 
the boiling point of ether, and from 4 deg. to 
5 deg. in that of water, by adding extraneous 
matters, the atmospheric pressure being the 
same. The liquids boiled at a lower tem- 
perature when copper filings were added, 
and still lower by adding fragynents of glass ; 
but the lowest point of ebullition was ob- 
tained by introducing thin chips of cedar 
wood, 


—_— 








If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe said against 
(nem, does not defeatthem. The criticsnever yet burt 
a good work. Marauis D’ARGENS 








ON THE GENIUS OF COLMAN. 


Is Colman also among the poets? And 
why not, my singular good friend? What 
have yeu to urge why he should not rank 
with the best of them? Did you ever read 
one of his poems, or see one of his plays with- 
out laughing? If you ever did, the weep- 
ing philosopher of old was a merrier fellew, 
for his risible museles would have been ex- 
cited long before he had got through a single 
Broad Grin. But you will probably say, 
that Colman chooses low and unworthy sub- 
jects for his Muse; that he continually tri- 


fles with his reader; that he has no higher | 


object in view than to produce mirth ;—in 
short, that he is better fitted for a boon com- 
pamion, then a grave lecturer. Admit all 
this, does it destroy his repute as an author ? 
‘* Not a jot.” He never, to be sure, wrote 
like Byron or Young, with a human skull at 
his elbow. He does not excruciate the 
nerves of hysterical ladies or weakly gentle- 
men, in their grand climacteric, with terri- 
ble tales of a tub, with Corsairs, and Gia- 
ours, aad Harolds, the monstrons abortions 
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of a diseased imagination. He attempts not 
to vie with Moore in the elegant voluptuous- 
ness of his slyle, nor does he pause with 
Wordsworth to moralize over every wither- 
ed daisy or butterfly. The squallidness 
and misery in which Crabbe delights have 
no charms for him, and he leaves Southey 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of his visions ; 
he neither jostles the Ancient Mariner, nor 
strives with ideal ambition 

“ To break.a lance 
On the fair fields of old romance’’ 
on the talisman of the Great Unknown. But 
while prudently abstaining from such futile 
enterprises, he has done what no writer of 
the age can do half so well. Beguiling us 
of sorrows, real or imaginary, he has lit up 
the pale cheek of the monrner with smiles 
of innocent merriment, filled our leisure mo- 
ments with amusement at once cheerful and 
rational, and taught us the secret of despis- 
ing folly, without malevolence, and admir- 
ing virtne without envy. It may be asserted 
with some appearance of truth, that. Colman 
has written nothing but burlesque poems 
and five-act farces ; but has he, in the pecu- 
liar branch of composition which he has 
chosen, as suited to the developement of his 
talents, approximated nearly to perfection ? 
Has he accomplished the task he proposed 
to himseJf? Ifhe has, we have no right to 
seek at his hands productions for which the 
character of his mind has unfitted him. 
The agreeable poignancy, which frank, 
playful, unvenomed satire gives to the plays 
of Colman, renders them peculiarly fascina- 
ting, and our own failings, set before us in 
the strong light of ridicule, convey reproof 
from the tongue of mirth, and induce us to 
think of amendment, without the least feel- 
ing of anger towards our monitor. A ser- 
mon or an essay, written professedly against 
some darling foible, is shunned as replete 
with unpleasant truths; or if read, is read 
with a disposition to contradict and contemn. 
But when at the theatre, in moments of re- 
laxation, we behold duplicates of ourselves, 
wearing motley indeed, but still sufficiently 
like to be easily recognised, caricaturing our 
manners and pursuits, shewing vanity the 
pitiful effects of its frippery ;—-pride, the un- 
| seemnliness of its supercilious airs; and purse- 
| proud wealth, the error of supposing that 
friendship and esteem are purchaseable 
commodities ;—do we uot resolve to cor- 
rect the vices which excite our disgust when, 
exhibited by others, and form plans. for our 
future conduct, which, though partially for- 
gotten, can scarcely fail to leave some salu- 
tary impression? Tell a coquet that her 
behaviour is immodest and unwomanly, and 
she will think herself insulted, and deem the 
animadversion brutal; but set before her. 
in the glass of the drama, a second self, 
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praminent, and her amiable qualities thrown 
into the shade, and if she be worth admon- 
ishing, she will benefit by the lesson. Lee- 
ture a coxcomb on the unmanly effeminacy 
of his conduct, and he will either laugh at, 
or challenge you ;—but expose to his ob- 
servation a Tom Shufileton or a Bob Acres, 
he will see resemblance enough to be 
ashamed of, and if he has any thing excel- 
lent in his nature, he will blush and grow 
wiser. In all his dramas, Colman is the con- 
stant and zealous advocate of virtue, and in 
this respect he far exceeds Sheridan, who, 
with a brilliancy of wit unequalled among 
the moderns, too often becomes the apolo- 
gist of licentiousness. The School for Scan- 
dal, which has been considered, and perhaps 
justly, the most perfect comedy in our !an- 
guage, is disgraced by the laxness of its 
morality, and the Rivals has little to recom- 
mend it in this respect. But our author, 
even should his judges be chosen from that 


rigid body of divines, who in their pious, 





THE GRACBS. 











FEMALE PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Tre following interesting instance. of 
presence of mind im a female, is narrated by 
John Harrison, Esq. in a work just publish- 
ed in London, entitled “Foreign Scenes 
and Travelling Recreations :”— 


A pirate-vessel once attacked a sloop, the 
crew of which made violent and unexpected 
resistance ; but it proved unavailing, and 
she was soon boarded by her assailants, who 
showed themselves inclined to proceed to ex- 
tremities of every kind. The master of the 
sloop unfortunately had his wife with him, 
She remained below decks, while her hus- 
band stood by the gangway, and endeavour- 
ed to prevent the negroes from descending 


zeal against ungodliness, condemned Home! to the cabin : however, he was almost imme- 
for writing the tragedy of Douglas, must be | diately knocked down and murdered. The 
pronounced blameless ; for while the ele-| female saw this, and, aware that she now 
gant eccentricities of his indestructible hu- had no one to protect Ler, rushed, in a state 


inour demand and receive the approbation | of desperation, into the hold, which commu- 
of cultivated minds, and while the oddities ;nicated with the cabin by a small door in 


of life and character, which he so felicitous- | the bulk-heads. Her first impulse was, to 
ly, brings into one view, arouse the mirth- | open a large empty chest that had once held 
ful sensibility of the more obtuse, he pre- | Wine, and to take refuge in it, and to close 
serves a chastity of phrase and a modesty of |the lid, in which there happened to be a 
expression, which, as they deinoustrate the ; chink large enough to admit air. Here she 
superiority of genuine wit over vulgar lay in total darkness, scar cely daring to 
ribaldry, are the writcr’s noblest encomium. ‘breathe, and listening with intense anxiety 

With all his excellence, however, there isto the noises made by the people above. 
no single play of Colman’s which can be |She heard enough to convince her the worl 
pointed out as a model; the elements of a | of death was going on, and that the pirates 
faultless drama may be found in his produc- | had murdered many of the ship’s crew. 
tions,—originality of character, vividness of | Comparative quietness soon succecded, and 
dialogue, and interest of situation, are com- | the hatch being removed, the negroes camre 
mon to all the better portions of his works, | down to the hold, and lifted up a variety of 


but he seems to have shrunk from the !abour 
of revision, to have obeyed his first impuls- 
es, to have followed out the idea of the mo- 
meut, without much reference to the gene- 
ral effect. And this, while it gives a fresh- 
bess and raciness to his style, rarely to be 
met with elsewhere, frequently renders his 
plots improbable or perplexed, and fixes on 
his agents the appearance of caricature, 
which totally destroys the illusion of the 
scene. Yet why should we quarrel with what 
is good, because it night have been better ? 
No living author has afforded a tithe of the 
innocent enjoyment which hes been derived 
from the dramatic compositions of Colman ; 
and what Mohawk of a critic, with inkhorn 
and goose quill, shall dare to befoul the fair 
fame of hun, who, though the wrinkles of 
age has covered his own brow, still affords 
to the young and the joyous-hearted a mode 
of relaxation from study or business, equally 
agreeable and salutary. 








bales and boxes upon deck, and sent them 
on board their own vessel. Among other 
things they seized the chest in which she lay 
concealed, thinking doubtless that it con- 
tained bottled wine. Her terror was so 
great that she would have discovered her- 


:~) 


self, had net the suffocating closeness of her 
prison deprived herof the power of utter- 
ance. However, she felt herself loweved 
into a boat, and then swung on board the 
pirate-schooner, and eventually consigned 
to the hold along with other articles of 
plunder. 


The pirates soon got under weigh, and 
were so busy in attending to the navigation 
of their vessel, that night came on without 
their examining any of their pew booty, 
The lady was im the meantime contempla- 
ting the horrors of her situation, and delib- 
eraiing what she ought to do. If she re- 
mained in concealment she would soon per- 
ish of hunger, and if she discovered herself 
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she would be a victim to the insults and bru- 
tality of the negroes. She at length deter- 
mined to pursue a middle course, and to 
seek an opportunity of disclosing herself to 
the pirate-captain when none of the seamen 
were present. She had some hopes of ac- 
complishing this; for she naturally suppos- 
ed that the hold of the schooner communi- 
‘cated with the cabin in the same way as in 
her husband’s vessel. When she supposed 
from the surrounding stillness, that midnight 
was approaching, she liberated herself from 
her wooden prison. ‘Total darkness prevail- 
ed, except near a chink through which a 
faint light appeared. She groped her way 
to the spot, and found that her guiding bea- 
con was the keyhole of the door of which 
she was in search. It yielded to her hand, 
and afforded access to the cabin, as she ex- 
pected. On passing forward she found the 
pirate-chief asleep oa a couch, with a lamp 
on a table beside him. Having secured the 
gangway door, she awaked him as gently as 
possible; but the moment he cast his cyes 
upon her he started up, uttered acry of fear, 
and endeavoured to rush out of the cabin. 
She fell at his feet, and explained quickly 
who she was, and how she had been 
brought on board of his vessel, and 
implored his protection. The negro on 
recovering from his first alarm, listened at- 
tentively to what she said, and then, after a 
little hesitation, told her that he had not suf- 
ficient control over bis men to prevent them 
from insulting her, and that her only secu- 
rity lay in her continuing in her former con- 
cealment, till she found an opportunity of 
leaving the schooner. He promised” to 
supply her with food during her imprison- 
ment, and to put her on shore, or on board 
some vessel, as soon as he found it possible 
to do so. He now conducted her to the 
hold, and, having placed the chest in a spot 
less likely to be disturbed than any other, 
left her, and shortly returned with food and 
wine. The female remained two days in 
this state, undiscovered by the crew, and 
regularly visited by the captain, who suppli- 
ed her abundantly with the necessaries of 
life. She had the liberty of moving about 
the hold all night, but was obliged to take 
refuge in her prison during the day, every 
place between decks being then exposed to 
the visits of the negroes. At length the 
pirate came in sight of a Spanish coasting- 
boat; and, having made it heave to, he at 
once brought his female passenger on deck, 
to the indescribable astonishment of his peo- 
ple, and embarked her without opposition in 
the stranger vessel, to the master of which 
he gave some money, with directions that 
their charge should be put on shore the mo- 
rent they got into port. The Spanish sea- 
men fulfilled these injunctions, by landing 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








HOURS OF MEALS. 


Tre modern hours of eating have reach- 
ed an excess that is perfectly ridiculous. In 
winter the fashionable world have two or 
more hours of candle-light before dinner, 
and in summer they are all at table during 
the pleasantest part of the day; and all this 
to get along morning—for idle people, to 
whom one would suppose the shortest morn- 
ing would be too long. All exercises and 
amusements were formerly more frequent 
in day-light—light being intended for ac- 
tion, and darkness fer rest. This principle 
was once almost universally adhered to, 
though the moderns have now got into a 
contrary practice. The proverb says, 


** He that would thrive, 
Must rise by fi ve ; 
He that has thriven 
May lie till seven.”’ 


In the fourteenth century, the shops in 
Paris were opened at four in the morning ; 
at present a shop-keeper is scarcely awake 
atseven. The king of France used then to 
dine at eight in the morning, and retire to 
his bed-chamber at eight in the evening ; 
an hour at which most of our public amuse- 
ments are but just begun. The Spaniards 
still adhere to their ancient customs; their 
kings, to this day dine precisely at noon, 
and sup no less precisely at nine in the eve- 
ning. 

During the reign of Henry VIII., fash- 
ionable people in England breakfasted at 
seven in the morning, and dined at ten in 
the forenoon. In Elizabeth’s time the 
nobility, gentry, and students, dined at 
eleven in the forenoon, and supped between 
five and six in the afternoon. In the reign 
of Charles LI., four in the afternoon was the 
appointed hour for acting plays. At present 
even dinner is three or four hours later. In 
a tavern bill from a landlord in *‘ the city of 
Chester,” copied from an old work on the 
Manners and Customs of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by Edward Muller, is the following 
meal for breakfast at six o'clock in the 
morning :—* Breakfast provisions for Syr 
Godfrey Walton, the good Ladie Walton, 
and their fair daughter Gabriel—3 pounds 
of saved salmon; 2 pounds of boiled mutton 
and onions; 3 slices of porke; 6 red-her- 
rings; 6 pounds of leavened bread; 1 chop- 
pin of mead ; 5 choppins of strong bear.” 

The king of Yeman, the greatest prince 
in Arabia Felix, dines at nine in the morn- 
ing, sups at five in the afternoon, and goes 
to rest at eleven. The Asiatic Turks dine 
early, generally at eleven in the summer, 





the lady at Havana next morning. 


j and in the winter even sooner. Their sup- 
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pers are taken about six in the summer, and 
live in the winter, which consist of nearly 
the same dishes as the dinner. The Tuni- 
sjans are very early risers, their religion 
obliging them to attend public devotion by 
day-break: after which, they follow their 
respective employments till the afternoon- 
prayers, when business ceases, and the shops 
are shut up. The natives of Hindostan 
have only two principal meals; one in the 
morning before the sun shines with meridi- 
an fervour, the other in the evening when its 
immediate influence is withdrawn: the inter- 
mediate one between the meals, at least the 
middle part uf the day, is generally spent in 
sleep, the intense heat rendering those hours 
wholly unfit for motion, 

The old Romans, we fiod, in the early 
and virtuous ages of the commonwealth, 
made their chief meal after night. The 
I’rench, (except those that copy after the 
fnglish manners) and the Italians always 
make supper their principal meal. The 
{ndians (who, perhaps, live the most agreea- 
ble to nature of any people in the world) 
eat flesh but once in the four and twenty 
hours, and that is in the evening, after the 
fatigue of fishing, hunting, or marching are 
over. The Spaniards, who have not yet 
adopted the French and Italian custom of 
making their chief meal at night, are never- 
theless unanimous in the practice of sleep- 
ing an hour or two every day after dinner. 
This last practice seems to be of great 
antiquity, for we read that many ancient 
uations used to recline upon beds or cush- 
ions, and to lean upon each other at their 
entertainments. This posture in eating was 
practised by the Greeks, Romans, and Per- 
sians, nor was it uncommon among the 
Jews. 

Hence it is, many writers have contended 
that ‘sleep is always natural after eating,” 
and quote as common to all the brute ani- 
mals we are acquainted with, but what 
seems to prove, above all things, that rest 
and sleep are necessary after eating, is, that 
digestion has been proved to be carried on 
chiefly by fermentation, to which rest, every 
body knows, is so essentially necessary, that 
it cannot take place without it. Neverthe- 
less, such as make supper their principal 
meal, should recollect the old adage, 


After dinner sit awhile; 
After supper walk a mile. 


Which from its antiquity, as well as from 
its being delivered in rhyme, comes armed 
with the strength of Sampson; but if we 
appeal once more to the brute animals, 
they will still furnish us with arguments in 
favour of this practice, and every analogy 
borrowed from them deserves to be attend- 
ed to, as they have never yet subjected their 
:nstincts to the tyranny of fashion. 
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——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 











The bones of a non-descript animal have 
been found near New Orleans, which is suppo- 
sed to have been 250 feet long, and 50 feet in 
breadth. 

The culture of silk in Egypt is said to have 
been undertaken by orders of the Pacha, on 
a scale equally extensive with that of cotton. 

Ground was broken for tte Ohio Canal on 
the Licking Summit on the 4th instant, in the 
presence of Governor Clinton and others, who 
repaired thither for the purpose of witnessing 
the ceremony. 

The celebrated letter of Columbus, which 
was long supposed to be lost, and which was 
unknown to Dr. Robertson when he wrote his 
History of America, has been sold to the duke 
of Buckingham, for 331. 12s. It is the first 
tract ever published on America. ; 

Ainong other discoveries recently made in the 
interior of Africa, by Lieutenant Clapperton, 
after successfully exploring the wilds where 
Mungo Park lost his life, is the Journal, or 
part of the Journal, of that celebrated travel- 
ler, when he last attempted to discover the 
source of the Niger, 


ee 


MARRIED, 


Mr. J. Evans to Miss F. E. Grace. 
Capt. J. C. Mayell to Miss A. R. Latham. 


es 


DIED, 


Dr. G. A. Clussman, aged 80 years. 
Mrs. Mary Philips. 

Mr. Ephraim Hart, aged 7& years. 

Mr. Peter Gribbin, aged 37 years. 

Col. Joseph Houston, jun. aged 39 years. 
Mrs. Jane Crolius, aged 41 years. 

Mr. G. W. Winter, aged 23 years. 








POETRY. 





—— 


“It is the gift of POETRY to'haliow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature ap odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it atint more magical thaathe blushof morning.’’ 


— 











For the Minerva. 


TO EMILY. 


‘ue midnight bour has toll’d, the azure vault of 
Heaven, is studded thick with stars:—How sweet it 

Is to muse upon those worlds, which shine above. 

This is the tune for meditation, when from the 

Giddy world, we steal a respite to contemplate our 
Being’s end and aim’’—Why do we dwell upon this 
Wretched Earth? what are our pleasures, or our joys ’ 
Fleeting asthe wind, and transient, as the rose of sum- 





mer.— 
Man ! what are thy possessions,'thy honours orjthy glory’ 
And woman, what availeth thy beauty-~-eharms and 
Allurements ‘—The Fell Destroyer, hastens on witb 
Rapid strides—palsies the nerve of manhood; 
Lianches the roseate cheek, and dims the sparkling 
Eye. We cannot calculate on hfe: to-morrow—and 
‘The grave shuts out each earthly tie. Do not sach 
‘Shoughts as these steal o*er thy mind at the lone time 
Of night? Emily, when in some pensive, melancholy 
Flour; somewhat tired of life, and sick at heart, 
You seek to be alone, and find a soothing calin in 
Solitude, when thou dost gaze, on the soft moon, 
The glittering stars, the wide expanse of the blue sky, 
Or mid the festive throng, or where the * loud laugh’’ of 
Merriment doth cheer thee,—Ohb, then 

temember me! 


* ” 
SWEET WERE THE HOURS. 


(From the Spanish.) 


Sweet were the hours, and short as sweet, 
Which, lady! I have pass’d with thee : 
But those were dark and infinite 
Which roil’a when thou wert far from me. 


For Time—as has been oft express’d, 
Is Fancy’s handmaid—swift or brief: 
How short—how short, alas! for rest! 
How long—how long, alas! for grief! 


How lightning-winged do pleasures fly, 
And love’s sweet pleasures fleeter yet! 
On pinions of rapidity, 
That leave but terror, or regret. 


To mournful straios they roll along, 

Midst hopes deceived and joys bereft : 
While memory’s departed throng 

Are mourn’d—my joyless memory’s left. 


I think of days, when morning’s flame, 
Kindled by thee, shone fair and bright ; 

And then the dazzling noon-day came, 
And then—the solitude of night. 


*T was then—upon the elms, whose feet 
The Betis laves—I saw thee write ; 

O raptured hour !—*T love thee sweet” — 
And my heart sparkled at the sight. 








THE YOUNG AND FEARFUL MAID. 


(From the Same.) 


Cupid ! let thy bow be staid; 
I’m a young and fearful maid. 


Love they say has vanquish’d gods, 

E’en the highest gods of heaven ; 
Entered the divine abodes, 

All their portals forced and riven. 
How can I oppose him? driven, 
Driven by him,—alarm’d, afraid, 

I, a young and fearful maid. 


Some have told me how he led 
Pyramus and Thisbe erst ; 

Others, how by him betray‘d, 
Cleopatra’s bosom burst. 

If l dread his bow at first, 

If dark fear my breast pervade, 

I’m a young and timid maid. 


I’m a young and timid maid, 
Blown about by hope and fear : 
Jealous mysteries,—love’s parade.— 
Sound but darkly on my ear. 
Dangerous foljies, come not near : 
Ill retreat to safety’s shade,— 
I’m a young and fearful maid. 


—~<-- 


THE SMUGGLER’S CAVE. 


Wild was the wind that whirl’d the wave, 
And roar’d around the smuggler’s cave; 
And dark and drear the night-cloud then 
Gathered o’er the gloomy glen. 


Bright was the flash that spread the sky, 
And loud the peal that roll’d on high, 
While tumbling torrents rush’d along, 
And roar’d the craggy rocks among. 


Pale was the cheek of her who sate, 

And watched the wounded smuggler’s fate. 
For short and burden’d was his breath, 
And o’er him hung the dart of death. 


Deep was the groan the smuggler gave, 
Hearing the tempest round him rave, 
And, strugling hard, he seem’d to say,— 
O, pray for him that cannot pray! 


Short was the broken pray’r she made, 

For scarce breath’d be for whom She pray’d 
And, when his eyeballs upward start, 

A secret horror chill’d her heart, 


Sad was the thought that seiz’d her soul, 
When thrice she heard a death-bell toll, 
And, from a crag, where billows broke, 
Thrice she heard the raven croak. 


Shrill was the shriek that pierc’d the main, 
When phrenzy fasten’d on her brain, 

As, rushing from the dismal dell, 

She wander’d on, her woes fo tell. 


Now, on a dark and stormy night, 

She'll hurry to the rocky height, 

And, ask’d the cause that makes her rave, 
She’ll point towards the Smuggler’s Cave. 
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OQ dearest me! O thou who art 
Saint of my bosom’s sanctuary— 
A treasure hoarded in my heari— 
A thought which doth encompass me— 
‘ Tis not—*‘ tis not in words to tell 
How much I love thee, and how well! 


Time floweth on—and so it was 
(Love that hath honey hath a sting)— 
We were estranged—I would not pass 
That time again to be a king ! 
Alas! how mournful is the strife 
Of loving hearts in this vex’d life ! 


A word mistook, a trifle scant, 
Will sever hearts which death ne’er had: 
And lovers fain would hate, but can’t :— 
And not the head but heart is mad ,;— 
And being is a troublous dream ; 
And—U not dwell upon the theme. 


Enough to say—I love thee now-- 


Though faith be false—the cold world wide: | 


To hold thee dearest was my vow; 
My own, my proud, my promised bride! 
And this bosom few can mate, 
So fond in love—so firm in hate. 


Thou lovest me, dearest one! I know 
Thy bosom’s love—aud we will be 
Happy as are the flowers that grow— 
Or wavelets dancing on the sea—- 
Still living on in love and mirth 
As if there were no woe on earth. 


O dearest one ! O thou who art 
Saint of my bosoim’s sanctuary— 
A treasure hoarded in my heart— 
A thought which doth encompass me— 
‘Tis not—'tis not in words to tell 
How much I love thee, and how we!!! 


a oe 
LOVE VIGILS. 


Oh! T have loitered at thy gate, 
And fann’d young Hope’s delusive fire ; 
And though convinc’d ’twas vain to wait 
Still something bade ime not retire. 


Each distant footfall that I canght, 
Amidst the stillness of the night, 
Conceptive fancy idly thought 
The fond forerunner of delight. 


And oft as some unwonted sound 
Has wak’d a whispering echo near, 


With breathless pause I’ve hark’d around, | 


And fondly hoped thy voice to hear. 


Too foolish hope !—some restless bird 
‘But chid the spirit of the breeze, 
Whose sighs iu wanton mockery stirr’d 











The rustling foliage of the trees. 
a oe 
EVENING. 


Oh! I do love the hour when day is past, 
And twilight just begins her soothing reign : 
When his last ray the setting sun has cast, 
né Silence spreads her wing o'er all the plain. 





Far dearer this than all the noisy joys 

And fading pleasures day has power to give, 
Where sad reality each dream destroys, 

And shows the heartless world in which we live 


But ev’ning’s joys are sweeter—holier far, 
Where shade and distance softly mellow down 

Each rugged feature that by day would mar 
The beauty of the landscape with its frown. 


Ol! thus through life may Heaven my fortunes doom 
And o’er my station throw atwilight charm, 

Free from the day’s broad glare, or midnight’s gloom 
Less bright than sunshine is, yet far more calm. 


a oe 
LOVE. 


From the Italian of Bondelmonte. 


Under Friendship’s fair disguise 
Love in smiling frolic lies; 

Or affecting Anger now, 

Furls like Scorn its ruffled brow ; 
Nay, with Hatred’s sullen mien, 
Crafty Love is frequent seen : 
Pity’s face too oft it wears, 
Bathed in subtle well-feigned tears : 
But beware his wanton wiles ; 
Oh, beware his tears and smiles ; 
Love in every form, believe, 
Still is Love and will deceive ! 


EPITAPH. 


On a violent Scold. 


Beneath this stone, a lump of clay 
Lies Arabella Young, 

Who, on the twenty-fourth of May e 
Began to hold her tongue! 








ENIGMAS. 


‘* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of thingsthatare small.*’ 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PUZZLE I.—Because he seldom stands alone. 
yuzzLE Il,—They are confined by bars. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
io 


Say what part of your dress, 
Aud what rich foreign wine, 

‘The same word will express 
Without aid from nine ? 


It. 


Why was the parliameat of the common- 
wealth like Sampson? 
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